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SARAH VAUGHAN 


Brian PritstUy pays tribute i 


Sarah Vaughan died in Los Angeles on 3 April, 
just a week after her 66th birthday but also after undergoing 
operations for skin cancer. One of the key vocal influences of 
the last 40 years (along with Dinah Washington), she created a 
large quantity of recorded work and was always especially 
impressive live. 

“The Divine Sarah” was so named not, of course, because of 
her personality, as several husbands and record producers 
might agree. Its instructive that the Earl Hines and Billy 
Eckstine bands she travelled with in the 1940s preferred the 
nickname “Sassy”. But it didn't take a moment for sidemen 
such as Dizzy Gillespie and Charlie Parker to discover that she 
had the ears to follow what they were doing and to reflect this 
in her singing style. It wasn’t just a matter of flatting her 
fifths, but reshaping whole songs in a way that showed acute 
understanding of the harmonies and perfect rhythmic assur¬ 
ance. Her knowledge of the piano obviously helped, but so 
also did the melismas of gospel music. 

Naturally her appeal soon reached a wider audience - the 
first hit was “Tenderly” in 1947 — and she experienced the 
problems of simplifying her style to maintain a popular 
profile. Hence the recordings and appearances with large 
orchestras including strings and somnolent rhythm-sections, 
and some pretty dire songs. If you’re not old enough to 
remember “Brokenhearted Melody”, you’re lucky, and the 
same goes for the UK-only success “Passing Strangers”, which 
would be unbearable but for the sublime duetting of Vaughan 
and Eckstine. But producers like Quincy Jones, responsible for 
both the aforementioned, also gave her album dates, allowing 
more freedom and jazz-based backings. 

It might be the pressure of being frequently under wraps 
which led her later work to become increasingly mannered, 
although against this has to be weighed the brilliance of the 

moment near the end of “Goodnight My Love”, a particularly 
dumb song from the 1930 session that has Miles among the 
horns, where by prior arrangement she is matched phrase for 
phrase by trombonist Bennie Green. Not merely magical, but 
it reminds you that her vocal instrument had all the inflections 
of your favourite trombonists, plunger-mute and all. 

Currently available records don’t appear to include the great 
Swingin' Easy (Emarcy) with Roy Haynes in her regular trio, 
but My Eirst 15 Sides (stylistically immature and dimly 
reproduced on Official) has historic tracks with Gillespie and a 
few such as “Lover Man” with Parker. The session with 
backing by Miles (last on Summertime^ CBS/I Love Jazz) has 
three remakes from the previous album and a 100 per cent 
improvement in technique and soul. Most recent in its reissue, 
the 1961 After Hours (Roulette) signals the start of the 
mannerist period but, with only a guitar-bass duo to show off 
to, Sarah exhibits superb control and musicality. Hearing this, 
you could be forgiven for thinking that Betty Carter or 
Cassandra Wilson — to name two singers clearly influenced by 
Vaughan - still have some way to go to match her consummate 












the 

sound 

of 

africa 


history, the idea has cropped up, again 
and again, that some figure can embody a 

In regard to the situation in South Africa 

became known as Mama Afrika in the 
60s, when she spoke to the UN as 
representative of her people; in the 70s, 


bj Mark Sinker larly potent — sometimes almost mythi¬ 
cal — role, making it his duty that no 
one forget the nature and the fact of the Struggle. 

It’s a simple, powerful move: but it’s also always been 
problematic. It involves perhaps intrinsically untypical people 
typifying others. Hard not to have been irritated by Hugh 
Masekela at some time over the years, for example, as he 
forever chose to blur the boundary between just such a 
principled embodiment of cause and outrageous self¬ 
promotion. His apparent lapses of judgement tend in feet to be 
stands on his dignity as an ordinary, working human being, 


just like any other. He has insisted on what he sees as his right 
career - after else, who else is going to be? 


Wembley of Nelson Mandela’s release - which occurs slap 

discontfnt. From the exiled SA/UK Jazz community, once 
again passed over; and also from those concerned that repre¬ 
sentation of present-day Township Pop is not what it could be. 
Ibrahim and Makeba were of course included; negotiations in 

Ibrahim’s and Masekela’s one-time Jazz Epistles cohort Jonas 
Gwangwa and singers Caiphus Semenya and Letta M’Bu- 

as to cram one more Big Name onto a bill for an event that - 
after all - won’t be coming round again? Which is justified in 

The price paid for PopCuIt potency has always been a 
certain arbitrariness, never more apparent than in the fortunes 
ofSA musicians, in exile and otherwise. Some noisy spectators 
demand to know howcum Ibrahim’s feted worldwide, for 
example, when as fine and significant a player as Dudu 
P uKWANA is still almost unknown. Once figures like Peter 
Gabriel get factored in, this clamour increases. 

It might be satisfying to blame our fevourite bugbears here: 
the ignorant racism and/or amoral profiteering of the Trans- 
Global Recording Industry. Probably as pertinent, though, is 
the complex nature of the Pop Icon (political division) - 
whether the person concerned arrived in the right (lucky) place 


* now's the time 


at the right (lucky) time, and said and did the right (lucky) 
thing to let mediated mass consciousness make of them 
whatever was needed. Dudu, a key player in the aesthetic 
trouble-making of UK Free Jazz, asked the wrong questions at 
the wrong time. This kind of deliberate outrage doesn’t get 
forgiven. 


ancestral 

voices 


have to go before we accept that 
than dappled impressionism, filigree 

There was in the late 60s a valuable 


documentation of music from the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Since then, something of a dearth, so it’s good to find, entitled 
“A New Aspect of Japanese Contemporary Music”, a well- 
presented Camerata CD series with useful bilingual liner 
biographies and notes. 

Sound Space Of Percussion (32CM-6), featuring the brilliant 
young marimba player Sumire Yoshihara, fells outside the 
series proper, but includes an intriguing range of work: Maki 


Ishii’s Drifting Island for 17-string koto and percussion, 
Takashi Kako’s Horoscope, and Steve Reich’s Piano Phase. It also 


the subject of the ninth and best of the Camerata series 
(32CM-58). At 50, he has a substantial body of work behind 

Helsinki Festival ten years ago and was something of a turning 
point in northern European interest in contemporary Japanese 
music. It’s a piece that sounds improvised, episodic rather 
than serialised, and genuinely felt. Eclogue, a work that Noda 
feels is now entirely out of his hands, is repeated here, 
surprisingly unvaried. His particular affinity for the piano, 
and a certain mathematical chromaticism, is underlined by Ode 
Capricious and by Trois Developpements, the latter played by 
Berio’s great interpreter Bruno Canino. 

Toshi Ichiyanagi (32CM-5) and Minoru Miki (32CM- 


heard in Europe) but again the emphasis is on percussion, as in 
the work of Akira Nishimura (32CM-89), and the effect is 
rather estranging. It may take a further decade for much of this 



























music to be absorbed and completely understood. The danger 
now is that it will simply become a stopping-ofF point on the 
Cook’s Tour [apologies to the editor, but he does this kind of 
thing all the time] of exotic locations and new colour palettes 
and rhythmic effects. East is read, but seldom listened to with 
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corner 


To BUILD the Heavenly City 
here on Earth is a grand dream. But 
what if the Heavenly City has litter in 
the streets, potholes in the road and an 
overcrowded transport system? What if 
Heaven is a Utopiate for the people, 
peddled by pontificating scoundrels? 

Scurrilous preachers litter the pages 
of literature, but they're less frequently 
found in song, and still less in black 
American song. The church, after all, 
has been the foundation stone for so 




musically, for fear of appearing to bite the hand that feeds. 

One of those few is singer-songwriter Paul Kelly, whose 
soul classic (clocking in at an Homeric three minutes and 36 
seconds - epic indeed in 1970) "Stealing In The Name Of The 
Lord" has just been reissued as part of the first Kelly album 
ever issued in the UK, Hangin’ On In Then (Edsel). It’s a 
wonderfully dextrous polemic, sung with disarming grace but 
constructed with bitter irony. The propulsive rhythm is light 
as air, and it’s no surprise that the record was a Top 50 pop hit 
when it first appeared in the States. Kelly’s voice is as airy as 
the rhythm, easing the song into motion with some sanctified 
melisma that suggested he had intimate knowledge of the 
Devil whereof he sang. 

And what a Devil it was he painted, a villain as garish and 
slippery as any in the pages of Chester Himes.The conversa¬ 
tional flow of the lyrics and the witty rhymes concealed their 
barbs until they’d done their work: "There'i a man on the comer, 
raisin’ a congregation, saying that he’s the one, brothers and sisters, 
that’s gonna bring us all salvation . . , Sayin’, ‘Step into line, can 
you spare a dime? Step right on up - how’re you this evening? - drop 
a buck!’ " 

Once into his stride, Kelly doesn’t let up. The self-serving 
zealot is denounced as a "parasite”, his fund-raising techniques 
"no different from breaking and entering”. And every veno¬ 
mous word delivered in sweet Southern Soul phrasing whose 
churchy derivation only adds to the scalding satire. 


* now's the time 


early 70s, and much of it is collected on the Edsel anthology. 
But never again did he, or anyone else, manage the poisonous 
elegance of “Stealing”. The Church is still up for ideological 
grabs. Paul Kelly reminds us that heavenly pockets, just as 
much as heavenly streets, can be lined with gold. 
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L’Atalante. Vigo died at 29, making 
dark only four films — of which L’Atalante 
and Zero De Conduite are probably the 
least obscure. L’Atalante, a melancholic 
romance, was in many ways ahead of its 
time; intensely poetic, its story of river- 
dwelling bargefolk is subordinated to 
hy Rusull Lack the visual tonalities of landscape, sky 

, and on-camera through the symbol of the phono- 


id Maurice Jauber- 


ming til 


incorporated natural sounds and tape experimentation in a 
wholly original way, was mutilated and replaced by endless 
reprises of “Le Chaland Qui Passe”, a popular song of the time. 
Even then, the corrosive power of pop was just another tool in 
a film distributor's armoury. L'Atalante was a dismal failure. 

original title restored and Jaubert’s score reconstructed, but by 
this time, Vigo was already dead. Had he lived, French cinema 
might have looked and sounded very different. Jaubert’s music 
found its greatest visual expression in Vigo (he also scored for 
Renoir and Truffeut) and their relationship provides the chief 
focus for the LP Maurice Jaubert 1900-1940 (Milan A274), 
distributed in the UK by Silva Screen. 

Silva Screen also continue their excellent catalogue of 
re-releases (or very often, releases for the first time) with a 
sideways excursion into borderline kitsch. Ron Grainer’s The 


Prisoner (FILMCD 042) is presented episode-by-episode 
straight from the TV tapes on a single CD and includes 
alternate title music by Wilfred Josephs. In Like FlinttOur Man 
Flint (FILMCD 046) is the sound of Jerry Goldsmith on full 
swagger, likewise his Sandpebbles (FILM 048) and Elmer 
Bernstein’s Matt Helm soundtrack to The Silencers (SLC 3). 
Sixties cold-war nostalgia refracted, cut-up and calcified — 
groovy\ There’s also the CD issue of Nino Rota’s dazzling 
score to Fellini’s 1965 film Juliette Of The Spirits (SLCD 1002) 
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softies, as in a morning sunrise 


trio. He of the famous Number Three haircut, the lithe and 
slender Andy Sheppard, looks casual and relaxed in the faded 
denim of his jacket and jeans. When he draws deeply on a 
Marlboro, and the smoke wafts slowly up above him, he looks 
every bit the media’s image of a jazz dude, the cool sax player. 
Trombonist Gary Valente looks like an Italian waiter. And not 
a very distinguished one at that. Dressed in his black suit, 
white shirt and black tie, his chubby, moustached fece, 
razor-sharp sideburns and receding hairline give him the air of 




reminds you of a Flemish peasant in a painting by Brueghel. A 
gigantic, gangly, lolling, shoulderless man. His lumberjack 

quality; his ankle boots and four-foot-long legs a kind of 
deformed double-jointedness. 

Yet musically they are dynamically compatible - as you will 
hear on Sheppard's third Antilles album. Soft On The Inside, 
released this month. Though it is a long way from being a trio 
LP - add Andy’s regular quintet plus players such as cellist 







Ernst Reijseger, saxophonist Chris Biscoe, Claude Deppa on 
trumpet and Steve Lodder on keyboards, and you have the 
loosely-titled Rhythmical Personages, the international 15- 
piece band Sheppard assembled at the beginning of last 
November for the recording and a short UK tour. 

Like Sheppard’s two previous releases, it's an album pro¬ 
duced by Steve Swallow and one that shows considerable 
assurance and accomplishment. A logical extension of his work 
with the big bands of George Russell, Carla Bley (one track is 
dedicated to her) and the late Gil Evans, the album skilfully 
mixes Sheppard’s love of strong bass ostinatos and African/ 
Latin polyrhythms, some prickly free improvising and a 
mature compositional sense. It is a confident, infectious blend 
of freedom and formality. The band’s debut performance at 
London’s Half Moon Theatre, the venue that commissioned 
the project through Greater London Arts, had the audience on 
their feet in appreciation. 

And if the album alone wasn’t enough to further establish 
Sheppard as one of Britain’s most significant jazz players, old 
or new, then there is already a film to accompany the release. 
Produced and directed by Katy Radford, the 60-minute, 

is very art-house in a snapshot, noirish, occasionally contrived 
sort of way, and was filmed throughout the band’s ten days of 
rehearsing, performing and recording. 


strong rhythmically, it seems less harmonically sophisticated, 
even in this more orchestral setting. 

“Well, I wouldn’t disagree with you - it’s cenainly not 
sophisticated in terms of Boulez, Messiaen or even George 
(Russell), but I kind of like changes, I like that element of real 
pretty changes and having spiky people play it, you know, so 
they take it and play notes outside.” 

Sheppard says he wanted to work with Han Bennink 
because “he’s the kind of guy who could play for three hours on 
his own and still be completely inventive”. Yet as experienced 
and versatile as Bennink is, having performed in settings from 
solo to large groups such as the Instant Composers Pool, his 
inclusion in the Sheppard project seems at odds with some of 
his comments in a previous interview (Wire 29). One was that 
he couldn’t stand even one other drummer beside him. 

"Well, yes, first of all I think I’m not the right person to 
play with other drummers, but this was good experience for 
me.” Bennink’s English is excellent but occasionally wonder¬ 
fully idiosyncratic. “I’m not very often in this situation, but 
I’ve found myself always a very old-fiishioned drummer but 
somehow I’m always in the field of so-called free improvisa¬ 
tion. I like to play very much tempo. I’ve been playing time 
my whole life; I grew up with all that and I have nothing 
against it. It’s very, very, very, very, very difficult playing 
good time. They are rare drummers who can really swing.” 

How do you and Simon (Gore) avoid getting in each other’s 


It’s the early hours of a Sunday morning, we’re in the 
lounge bar of London’s Tower Hotel, and everybody is 
exhausted. To my right, Ernst Reijseger is being given a head 
and shoulder massage. He lets out great ooohs and aaahs of 
delight. Han Bennink has hoisted up his trouser legs and 
flashes great chunks of white flesh as he tap-dances in his seat. 
Gary Valente is, to my left, energetically ordering four double 
whiskies. All for himself After a while pianist Dave Buxton 
fells asleep on my shoulder. And amid this confusion are Andy 
Sheppard and his girlfriend Rebecca - sitting calmly, quietly 
and clearly enjoying the scene. I ask Andy how the band came 
together. 

“Well, in the summer of’88 the quintet was at the Clusone 
Festival in Italy. Clusone is organised to bring together a lot of 
different European musicians who play in different ways in 
different areas. I decided to do a big band with the quintet 
plus Han and Ernst and others, we did a workshop and a gig, 
and the gig was great — we had a ball doing it — and I said I 
would definitely develop the idea for the next album and a tour 
and hopefully for an on-going thing. Apart from Mano 
(Ventura, guitar). I’ve played with everyone in the band 
before; I was with G^ry in Carla Bley’s band.” 

With players like Bennink and Reijseger in the band it was 
never going to be the most conventional of big bands. “I tried 
to strike a balance between music right on the edge, between 
what’s possible and impossible, so that everybody has to 
stretch themselves to play it.” 

I put it to Andy that although his music has always been 


stupid to read, so 1 play all the other parts. I like, to have the 
role like the libero, to speak in football terms.” 

The libero? 

“Yes, you know, libero, the free man, he can move around 
and play special passes. 1 see my role like this, Andy may see it 
different but then I don’t give a fiick. When I play, I play and 
I really like it when you feel a band coming off the ground and 
there’s steam. It’s beautiful.” 

Another confession was that he was too egotistical to play in 
a big group. 

“That’s right. But you can hear this; it’s obvious. But I have 
a band leader who accepts me. I think I’m much too wild but 
it’s very nice that Andy takes it. I’m very loud and I’m not that 
precise as Simon, and there’s a time difference, but it works. 
But actually I’m lying about it; I’m changing a bit now. I’m 
older now, so I’m a bit more humble. It’s good for me.” 

One Bennink trademark is his use of cheap East German 
drum sticks that splinter out in all directions from his kit. “I 
have a good story about those,” he says. “I was in Florence and 
I’d only been playing ten seconds and one part of the stick took 
off very nicely, puttt-aahhh, like an arrow. It hit a lady in the 
fece, broke her spectacles and she got glass in her eye. You go 
to a jazz concert with Han Bennink and come back half-blind 
“ that’s ridiculous. In the intermission I paid her L60,000. 
After that I decided to play with Paiste sticks and I like them 
very much. But I’m still hitting people, like Simon, and I’ve 
hit the head of Claude and it bounced up to the head of Steve.”# 





Its True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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The pairing of the 
Surman/Dejohnette duo with 



abandoned the piano for his 
that subtle gradations of per- 

being caged in a roomful of 
exotic paraphernalia) only the 



Predictably, John Scofield's 
set at the Blue Note evening at 


infinitely more polished affair, 



keyboard glitter. The range of 
pianism appeared to demand a 


backdrop (or none at all); but 
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irony in the soul 






still the one. Photo by Mark Douet. 


Besides never teaching her how to cook (and yes, 
that is why she’s so skinny), Annette Peacock’s mama never 
encouraged her to go into music, either. 

“She warned me off it and I always resented her for doing 

it, you know, so she was absolutely right.” 

Now hold on — nothing but pain and grief? All right, so her 
walls aren’t plastered with gold discs, and she must be getting 
tired by now of seeing less talented, less innovative artists 
shooting past her in the fest lane to commercial success. But 
Annette Peacock doesn’t look like a sad, disillusioned soul to 
me. On stage at her recent London gigs she seems newly 
confident, a focus of mesmerised attention flanked by electro¬ 
nic hardware and a trio of fabulous musicians; in person, 
through an unexpected shyness, she still radiates integrity and 
a sort of quiet determination. 


3w, and writing 
songs for longer than that, but it makes little sense to talk of 
“progression” or “development” in a career which has followed 
none of the usual patterns. “The marketplace is moving so 
slow," she complains at one point, and you do get the sense 
that Peacock must spend half her time waiting for the rest of 
the world to catch up. When I venture to suggest that she has 
been "influenced” by rap, for instance, she reminds me that 
she was already rapping on her very first LP, Revenge, back in 
1969. Point taken. 

That was when she was making her initial, pioneering 


ventures into electronics. She had been writing music for Paul 
Bley - not so much songs for improvising as "environments he 
had to perpetuate” — but became so intrigued by the possibili- 


getting one (“I really didn’t leave him alone about it”). In 
those days, of course, this involved something more than just 
walking into your local branch of Dixon’s: in fact it meant 
wheedling one out of Robert Moog himself. 

“Paul was very practical and sensible about it. He said if we 
go down to see Moog, we’re gonna take a station wagon, and 
we’re gonna leave with it that day: which is precisely what we 
did. And for the first six months we didn’t know what the hell 
to do with it. I mean, there wasn’t any information, and 
anybody you talked to who had it in the studio — because it 


five, very protective about it. I remember Gary Peacock [her 
former husband] came by one day, and we had it stashed in the 
hall, covered with a curtain, and he pulled the curtain back 
and he said, ‘What the fuck is that?’ ’Cause no one had even 


The first performances at the Village Vanguard were 
fiiirly chaotic, by all accounts: “We had people like John 
McLaughlin and Tony Williams sitting out in the audience, 
and they had to wait 20 minutes between songs while I was 
changing patches.” But she went on to achieve wonders with 






some boffin from an eiectronics^magazfnelcoffed « only last 
time. This period is documented on the RCA LP, Vm The One. 

before, with chord changes or time or anything with a beat, so 
I thought it was funny. You know, that it was humorous: 
almost camp. But a lot of people took it seriously, and that 

One such person was David Bowie, who asked her to tour 
and record with him; she told him to buy his own synthesiser 
and learn to play it himself. Committed to following her own 
path. Peacock continued to tour Europe with Bley and Han 
Bennink, and then settled in England when a friend, out of the 
blue, offered her free use of a house in the country. Thus began 
a reclusive phase which eventually led to the intimate and 
introspective music of Skyskating, her only completely solo 
album and the first on her own Ironic label. It was followed by 
a compilation LP, Been In The Streets Too Long, gathering 
together some recordings from the mid-70s, and then the 
gorgeously abstract and melodic / Have No Peelings, which also 
featured percussionist Roger Turner. 

Even this arrangement hasn’t brought her complete auton¬ 
omy, though. “When I first started, independent distribution 
was really wide open, it was a very healthy atmosphere, and 


then somewhere between ’84 and '86 the bottom dropped out, 
and a lot of people went out of business. By the time I put out 
/ Have No Feelings, independent distributors weren’t wanting 
to accept anything that sounded unusual, so I had to sit back 
and think, you know. I’d better make the next one so that it 
slips by the A&R man. It’s got to have time, it's got to have a 
band, it’s got to have chord changes and stuff like that. I just 
grabbed my freedom through the words." 

Hence her 1988 LP Abstract-Contact, combining solid rap 

major chords. I find them so sweet, so insipid”) and lyrics 
exploring the areas of emotional and environmental politics 
which she mapped out as her own long before they became 
fashionable. It’s a vein which her next release, a quartet album 
for which she's already written the songs, should take even 

Never complacent about her work, Peacock is now simply 
happy to have found a group of young musicians with whom 
she feels a rapport (particularly bassist Mike Mondesir) and to 
be playing live again: “I’m getting to enjoy it more and more.’’ 
It’s not as if she’s attained some final, long-awaited goal, but 

performer, as a writer, and you feel that . . . you deserve.” 

Annette Peacock deserves; no doubt about it. • 


Vk B*A*T*H F*E*S*T*I-V*A-L J-A*Z-Z - '90 

26 May IVO PAPASOVS BULGARIAN WEDDING BAND plus BLOWZABELLA 

27 May SLIM GAILLARD WITH SAXTET plus THE ROBIN KENYAHA QUARTET 
28 May THE COURTNEY PINE BAND plus THE LOUIS SCLAVIS QUARTET 

30 May CHRIS BARBER'S JAZZ & BLUES BAND 

31 May TONY ORRELL, PETE MCPHAIL, PAUL ROGERS 

1 June OLIVER JONES TRIO 

2 June MUJICIAN and ARGUELLES 

3 June TOUMANI DIABATE 

4 June STEVE BERRY TRIO 

5 June MIROSLAV VITOUS 

6 June SHANKAR 

8 June BRITISH SUMMERTIME ENDS 

9 June EGBERTO GISMONTI and his Group plus FREVO 

10 June THE NEW ANDY SHEPPARD/NANA VASCONCELOS GROUP plus 
ROBERTO PLA'S LATIN JAZZ ENSEMBLE with CHARMA CHEVRE 


Free colour booking brochure from: Bath Festival Box Office, Century House 
Pierrepont Street, Bath BA 1 ILE Telephone (0225) 463362/466411 











SPEAKOUT and SERIOUS present 

MOVING Forward (D 


• SUNDAY 13 MAY • PURCELL ROOM 

Fred Frith/Tim Hodgkinson 

• TUESDAY 15 MAY • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Ute Lemper sings Kurt Weill 

• MONDAY 21 MAY • QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

James Morrison Band & Roadside Picnic 

• SUNDAY 27 MAY ■ QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

John Surman Brass Project & Louis Sclavis Bond 

• SATURDAY 2 JUNE ■ ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Bill Bruford’s Earthworks & Orchestra Rafiki 

• SUNDAY 10 JUNE • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Shankar & Miroslav Yitous 

• WEDNESDAY 13 JUNE • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Egberto Gismonti & The Assad Brothers 

• MONDAY 18 JUNE • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Andy Sheppard/Nano Yasconcelos/ 

Ernst Reijseger/Orphy Robinson 
& Bill Frisell Band 

• MONDAY 25 JUNE • ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Kronos Quartet 

Programme includes Steve Reich's 'Different Trains', part of Terry 
Riley's 'Salome Dances For Peace', and a new work by John Zorn 




Bookings & full details on 01-928 8800 (10am-9pm every day) 
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Mike Fish (Sco) and Chris Parker (Lo) 


Photo by Andy Rumbail. 


nt in the fusion stream. What we really want to know is — 
does Charlie Haden really only have one jacket? 

“No! Come on! Gee, come to think of it, I’ve never seen him 
in another jacket. Maybe he has six or seven all the same. 

had ten shirts all the same. There’s a man who’s found 
something that works. But I’m the same. You can’t go out on 
tour for a month and keep your shirts in good shape.” 

John Scofield himself is in very good shape. He has a new 
pair of spectacles (to go with his new contract?) and is clearly 
enjoying a career which is making him into the most 

same solo on a lot of records. The thing is, someone who I 
really want to play with always calls”) as well as a formidable 

Time On My Hands sounds like my idea of the perfect 
modern session — jazz chops and time electrified by a dash of 
rock attack, cooked over a beautiful set of originals. If you 
haven’t heard "Let’s Say We Did” or “So Sue Me” yet, you’re 
missing some of the best writing around at the moment. The 
bonus is the band Sco assembled for the session — Haden and 
Dejohnette locked into their best form, and Joe Lovano 
breezing into Wayne Shorter’s role with perfect aplomb. 

“rve known Joe since 1971,” says John. “We both went to 
Berklee together. I can remember the first time I heard him 
play. I was sitting in French class, taking academics to appease 
my parents, and he was practising across the way. I thought, 
hey, that sounds good.” 


Now the tenorman is in the touring quartet, with Anthony 
Cox and John Reilly. A pity, perhaps, that the great group 
with Gary Grainger and Dennis Chambers is gone? 

“It wasn’t that I didn’t like that band. After a while, we sort 
of started to repeat ourselves. Part of me was wanting to 
stretch out in a way that that band didn’t do. After I do 
something, it’s real easy to overdo it. I had a trio with Steve 
Swallow and Adam Nussbaum and we really did some stuff, 
but I’m real glad it ended before it got stale.” 

Do groups get sick of each other? 

"Yep. Some groups aren’t meant to be together and don’t 
stay together too long. Some do. Sometimes I’ve heard a group 
and thought, these people shouldn’t be together any more. 
The magic’s gone. But other times — the MJQ, this combina¬ 
tion still works. No matter what you think of the music, they 
have a certain thing that they do which still works. If you play 
a music that has a life of its own, you tend to put up with 
anything the other band members may do!” 

After his years as a quiet-jazz-guy with Enja, and the tenure 
with Miles Davis, John has put together a rep and a 
discography which trumps almost any other guitarist of now 
one cares to name. Maybe the only other contender is . . . 

“The last guy to blow me away and make me look at the 
guitar seriously was Bill Frisell, and really that’s the best thing 
that’s happened to me. His approach was so different to mine 
and I learned just little things, things I can’t begin to tell you 
about, about the way I approached the instrument. If you look 
at it like chat for a moment, who else are you going to baiefit 

Let’s wrap up on another much-discussed point in the 
Scofield book. Does his wife choose all the song titles? 
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There is a photograph that says everything. Peter 
Maxwell Davies strides at the head of a band of child 
musicians. A pied piper without a pipe, it is he who looks 
entranced; the children look merely concentrated. In the 
background, there is a standing stone, moor, sea — an atavistic 
landscape. 

It might also be Percy Grainger, but that the shock of curls 
is black-to-grey, rather than Grainger's self-consciously Aryan 
blond and that Grainger’s public virtue camouflaged a discon¬ 
certing private vice and a thoroughly unsublimated violence 
alien to Davies. Musically, at least, there is some kinship 
between them. In both, there is the same extraordinary range 
of effort, folkishly simple to dazzlingly complex, the same iron 
discipline and indifference to schools, the same suspicion of 
(Grainger’s words) “the spectacle of one composer producing 
music for thousands of musical drones” and, fundamentally, 
the same total integrity. Grainger’s ideal was a music that was 
"cosmic and impersonal, and thus fundamentally differenti¬ 
ated from the strongly personal and ‘dramatic’ music of 
non-Nordic Europe with its emphasis upon sex, possession, 
ambition, jealousy and strife”; Davies has made a music that 
exactly balances the personal and the cosmic, the dramatic and 
the purely musical, and he has fashioned it out of those 

Whereas Grainger s "farthest north of humanness” was a 


lonely self-violence, Davies’s is a small crtrft on a northern 
island. He moved to Hoy, in Orkney, in 1970, and there 
rediscovered a community with something like that old 
anthropological ideal of art as making. "People who make 
music are much more receptive because they know from the 
inside what it’s like to be sitting there playing, or standing 
there singing.” Davies’s first job, as a music master at 
Cirencester Grammar School, followed hard on the heels of 
master-class stints with Goffredo Petrassi in Italy and Roger 
Sessions and Milton Babbitt in the States and was a kind of 
re-education in the poverty of theory. 

Though widely known and respected as a composer of vocal, 

sceptically lower-case view of the Romantic Child. 

"They’re little horrors, and there’s no getting round chat, 
but they have got huge potential as people who improvise and 

but so often when people are given freedom, what comes out 
has an awful femily resemblance to what came out the last time 
and the time before. That’s doodling, and doodling I find very 

didn’t care what they did so long as they were directing all 
The same is inescapably true of Davies himself, in works 













like the ten-year-old Second Symphony, which is an asto¬ 
nishing act of compression, for all its rangy 40 minutes, and of 


world than I ever thought possible.” 


Davies was born in Manchester in 1934. It was the 
year that Elgar and Delius and Holst all died, and thus a cusp 
in British music, with Aquarius — and Schoenberg — rising. 
Davies’s birthdate lay within an astrological whisker of 
Harrison Birtwistle’s and together, along with near¬ 
contemporaries Alexander Goehr, conductor/arranger Elgar 
Howarth and the late John Ogdon, they were, briefly, the 
"Manchester School” at a time when most ’contemporary’ 
music-making in Britain (and it's a designation Davies 
obviously dislikes) was pure Brummagem. Together, Davies 

forces were aligned on Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and whose 

Davies’s sole directorship, into the Fires Of London, was a 
powerfully dramatic one. 

In 1967, Birtwistle had just finished his "tragical comedy or 
comical tragedy”, the brutal Punch And Judy, which, along 
with Davies’s Revelation And Fall of the same year, established 
a significant new strain of British music-theatre. It’s fair to 

Eight Songs For A Mad King, and the flayed, "silent” Vesalii 
hones for dancer, cello and ensemble, both from 1969. and 



That he didn’t might betoken innocence as much as 
modesty, except that Davies’s northern hermitage has very 
little of retreat about it. Both politically and musically, he is 
very much a hands-on performer, concerned more with the 
practicalities — "how things work” - than with the abstract 
philosophies of music-making. "By doing it oneself, one learns 
an awful lot and shifts a lot of excess baggage.” At the same 
time, the background in music-theatre has reinforced Davies’s 
obsession with masks and disguise. Even his non-vocal music 
is intently guarded and mysterious, its processes hidden away. 
“Certainly in my own music, the processes are my concern, I 
hope the conductor’s concern, but in the first instance, 
certainly not the audience's concern. 

“This is probably, at least in part, a reaction against the 
attitude when I was much younger - and particularly in the 
50s, when the programme note explaining the process, what 

for listening. I recently wrote a cello concerto. I tried very 
hard, but 1 simply couldn’t write a programme note. I knew 

about them, because I felt this would obscure the listening in 
familiar work Davies firmly believes stands in need of a little 

would be listening to something that was prejudiced.” 

The cello concerto is one of a new series of "Strathclyde 
Concertos”, fruit of Davies’s new association, since banking 
down the Fires, with the broader palette of the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra. Again, it illustrates his almost fanatic 

“An interesting thing that has been happening lately when 

Mozart, Beethoven, whose scores are all written in the correct 
transpositions, is that I’ve started to do that myself. I found I 
was thinking of the clarinet piece so much as the clarinet was 
fingering it that it just became second nature. I’m sure that’s 
how the older composers thought. When Schoenberg began 
writing everything in C, there was a change in attitude. 

thinking, say, the horn part at the pitch they hear it, rather 
than at the pitch at which the player plays it, and that because 
of that, they write it with a wrong sense of timbre. It's a very 
subtle thing, which I’ve only recently become aware of.” 

straightforward profundities of a teacher learning again from 
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The trousers on the album sleeves might look daft (honourable 
exception: Fred Frith) but the best of British fusion is an 

The 80s, though, came close to undoing all that. As 
jazz-funk took over from jazz-rock in fusion’s top drawer, 
British bands suffered — hardly surprising, when we could 
scarcely field a decent British soul act of any sort. Aside from 
such hardy and neglected figures as Jan Kopinski, nobody 

jazz-pop. Shakatak were probably the leaders of homegrown 
fusion in the 80s. As jazz revivalists dug out old Blue Notes 
and turned back to Coltrane and Rollins, authenticity became 
the necessary objective and new fusions were traded for old 


Suddenly, it now seems that electricity is ready to be back 


most distinguished of British boppers, has done his fusion bit. 
Alongside the hard-bop units which trundle through the 
London venues, there are Desperately Seeking Fusion, Lateral 
Thinking, Hard Lines, So It Goes, Borderline . . . and 
Roadside Picnic. 

It’s tempting to hang them on the peg of high-art fusion. 
Next to the scrawling energy of Pinski Zoo, they sound like 
souls of refinement, the ‘acceptable face’ of jazz-rock. Castro- 
nari’s compositions are full of tricky time-changes, harmonic 
sleight-of-hand and a sometimes fiendishly high level of 
interplay. A couple of pieces on the new set, “No Blues” 
(originally just a warm-up tune for the band) and “Victoria 
Park Forever”, run off comparatively conventional grooves, 
but the opening four tracks and the tour de force finale of “Steve 
On The Beach” test the band’s mettle. John Smith’s keyboards 
















recall Zawinul in his earlier, experimental period, pen-and-ink 
drawings over electronic thunder; Mike Bradley’s drums are a 
concentration of rolls and fills; Dave O’Higgins, functioning 
as more-or-less frontman, voices Mario’s melodies and takes off 
into the gleam of Brecker-land for his tenor solos. Most 
refreshing of all, perhaps, is the sound of Castronari himself, 
adamantly refusing to give up his acoustic bass and holding 
down the human heart of the music. 

What comes out of ail this is a swinging, hi-tech, happy/sad 
music. The pieces are mostly either melancholy pastels or 
stomping tunes. What might lock them out of the spurious 
elite of jazz-dance is the complexity of the material: you can’t, 
as they say, dance to it. Does it bother them that the audience 

stylised, too “difficult”? 

“But all those things are not true!" 

“Well, compared to what we’ve been told is Acid Jazz, it’s 
very complicated. Compared to Stravinsky, it’s very simple.” 

“Anyway, that’s why 'No Blues’ and ‘Victoria Park’ are on 
the album. They're like pop tunes with a Roadside stamp on 


Roadside Picnic formed around Mario Castro- 

material. What was something of a workshop band grew into a 
group of enough coherence to attract major-label attention: 
they are still one of the only band signings in the recent 
upswing in British jazz. If Novus was originally interested in a 
British counterpart to their numerous American fusion acts, 
the group has since matured into a more individual force. 
Their debut, Roadside Picnic, was one of the most insistently 
playable releases of last year; For Mad Men Only sounds strong 
enough to build comprehensively on that. 

“There’s a realisation,” says Dave O’Higgins, “that you’re 
working for a group rather than an individual performance in 
the studio. What you’re looking at is the overall sound. You 
spend a certain amount of time on making sure your own 
performance is good, but that’s not what’s all-important.” 

Suitably enough, they’re a thoughtful quartet. If they raise 
hell, it’s probably fairly quiet. Mario is the one with the 
plangent, earnest opinions; John the slightly sceptical one. 
Mike, like most drummers, saves most of his energy for the 
kit, rather than for interviews; David, who is probably the 
most used to this sort of thing, takes a shrewd middle ground. 

John: “I’m happy that there’s more emphasis on thematic 
material. One of my difficulties in jazz is that a lot of good 
tunes are thrown away as an excuse to solo over. I really enjoy 
the balance between writing and solos.” 

Dave: “But we’re not sticking to structures. In a sense, 

Mario: “We always see the piece as a whole. It has to have 
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some odds with the supposed freewheeling 
s a problem, it’s in finding 
circuit. Maybe they’re coo 

shorthand more a critic’s problem than an audience’s? 

Andy Sheppard plays to.” 

Dave: “With rock clubs, people are expecting, if it’s 
something jazzy, they think, well, maybe it’s funky, maybe 
it’s Acid Jazz - they think they’re going out to dance. With 
jazz clubs, people know what they like and like what they 

to fall between two stools.” 

John: “But having said that, we do go down very well at 
jazz venues. We had a fantastic reception when we played at 
WOMAD. An open-minded audience is always good for us.” 

They seldom miss out with such audiences. The gig I saw in 
Paris last year {Wire 66) converted a crowd which couldn’t have 
, and the melodic cut of 
nt hooks to anyone half-listening, 
ly but John claims his stuff is “Too 

cs rip-off and Mario said, this isn’t the 
band’s sound at all”. Which could be one useful rebuttal to a 
notion I’ve heard that Roadside settle too comfortably into a 
transatlantic fusion groove. If anything, the complexity of 
Castronari’s charts can be a little too unsettling, a little too 
tied up in smart playing — which is why Smith has such an 
important role to play in the group. His keyboard colours are 


difficulty 
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albums 

band. They say their commitment to it has cost them all, one 
way or the other. But while it might be nice to “not be 
distracted by all those bloody wine bar gigs”, the jazz 
philosophy of taking other jobs persists. Mario says he couldn’t 
think of giving up his other music; Dave opines chat that’s the 
stuff that draws a player into jazz in the first place, the ability 
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someone else through Mingus's recorded legacy. 

Not that you can't relax, ever: listening to some of the 
things from these earlier periods you realise all over again that 
Mingus put down some of the most tersely beautiful music 
ever subsumed under the banner of jazz. What keeps you 
running to catch up is the variety of its sources, the breadth ol 
reference, both internally and externally, and the way in which 
the music so frequently transcends its own origins. Even when 
it remains firmly earthbound, it’s hard to find it in yoursell 
simply to dismiss it. 

But let’s begin at the beginning. How about “This Subdues 
My Passion” by Baron Mingus And His Octet (from 1946 or 
the 4Star label originally) or "Story Of Love” by (wait for it] 
Charles ‘Barron’ (sic) Mingus Presents His Symphonic / 
Fenton, 1949)? Pretentious, non? In fact, the music tx 
pomposity. “This Subdues” is actually a neat El 
pastiche, clarinet and alto leading against rich void 

against existing boundaries in the intensely diffici 


•n for t 


•y Coker. 


Symphonic Airs working 
, densely-scored item for 20 
- and outgrew — “Night In 


also "Mingus Fingers” (Decca, 1947), 


performed whilst Mingus 


without the Gillespie band’s "One Bass Hit” to inspire it; | 

opening sequences is decidedly original (and reappears again is 
16 years later on The Black Saint And The Sinner Lady [Impulse « 
1963}). There is already a distinct conceptual grasp, mixing -I 
the new (bebop) radicalism with more traditional elements, J 
however uncertainly focused it might yet be. 

Mingus spent the period 1949 to 1951 on the road with the i 
Red Norvo Trio, then settled in New York and the following k 
year, along with Max Roach, set up the Debut record kbel, ^ 
partly to promote new talent and partly to 
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band, Mingus 

features Lee Konitz and cellist George Koutzen in a perform- cq 

During this period Mingus also founded his Jazz Workshop; 
weekly sessions which enabled a wide range of musicians to get 
together, trade ideas and performances and learn from each 
other. In its final phases, around 1954/5, the term became 
associated more with Mingus's own group, and it is from this 
period that his first really mature work emerges. “Minor 
Intrusion" (Period, 1954) has links more to the future than the 
past — most significantly through the way in which the subject 
matter and its interpretation combine to create a sustained 
atmosphere of what can only be called ‘collective composing’. 

Elsewhere, “Purple Heart" (Savoy, 1954) displays a fluid 

Konitz/Warne Marsh/Tristano era, yet also prefigures the long 
melodic statement of “Reincarnation Of A Love Bird" (Atlan¬ 
tic 1957, Candid I960) and reinforces the view that Mingus’s 










music didn’t just happen, it was the result of a long, intense 
apprenticeship, and that the emotional floodwaters of his 
mature work often cover some unlikely intellectual sources. 

That apprenticeship clearly was seen to be 
over when “Pithecanthropus Erectus” (Atlantic 1956) broke 
upon the world. When I — and others - first heard the 
astonishing soundscape Mingus draws from this small ensem¬ 
ble (alto, tenor and rhythm) and the degree of control exercised 
— nobody gets to solo without constant reminders of orchestral 
purpose — plus what seemed to be the total confidence of the 
leader chat this experiment would work, the event seemed to 
elevate itself from the level of a mere recording to something of 
the order of a minor miracle. 

We weren't entirely aware at that time of its antecedents, 

Lrticularly we didn’t know about the Cafe Bohemia session 
(Debut, 1955) done some months before. But even when you 
know more about how it came about, “Pithecanthropus" still 
remains an immense achievement. And the miracles continued 
. . . The Cloum (Atlantic 1957) taught us something; Eait 
Coasting and Scenes In The City (both Bethlehem 1957) and 
Tijuana Moods (Victor 1957) taught us a lot more. 

Here was a leader producing the material and the concept 
yet needing specific interpretive voices which both realised and 

What becomes clear also at this stage is the confluence of 
fectors. First, the influence of Ellington, though buried in any 
direct form, nevertheless still exists in the relish for interpre¬ 
tive voices (for Hodges, Tricky Sam, Bubber or Cootie and 
Sonny Greer, read Shafi Hadi, Jimmy Knepper, Gene Shaw, 
Dannie Richmond). Also, the revived spirit of bebop had 
arrived on the periphery of Mingus’s world (cf the Cafe 
Bohemia set) and had by now been fully taken on board for its 
clarity of expression — dig the title track of East Coasting — 
resulting in some consistently direct music, whatever the 
complexities of its form. 

the saxophonists Booker Ervin and John Handy: for most of its 
output this cadre was augmented by returnees and co-optees 
into what, for the space of that year, became a kind of 
repertory company, including Jackie Mcl^an, Mai Waldron 
and Willie Dennis from the Bohemia-to-Pithecanthropus era, 
Hadi (rarely) and Knepper (frequently) from the previous 
band, plus Jerome Richardson, Don Ellis, Richard Williams, 
Pepper Adams and Teddy Cohen. Maybe the most significant 

period 1953/5, and now no longer a musician but a producer 

Though these orchestral forces were not over-large for any 
single session they were big enough tobffer Mingus the scope 
both to refine and broaden his musical schemes. Thus the 


rumbustious “Wednesday Night Prayer Meeting" (Atlantic 
1959) shows Mingus absorbing - and perhaps in this case 
contributing to — the feshion for ‘soul music’. This is 
counterpoised by the stringency of “Diane" (Columbia 1959), 
and, for the first time, a look back, a direct glance at Ellington 
in the shape of "Things Ain’t What They Used To Be" (also 
Columbia 1959). 

But, above all, this period produced one consistently fine 
album, Mingus Ah Um (Columbia 1959). This is just fiill of 
gems all the way, from the first version of “Fables Of Faubus” 
(with the contentious lyrics removed at Macero’s insistence, 
thus highlighting its compositional delights) to the wonder¬ 
fully controlled “Goodbye Porkpie Hat”, (then) the latest in a 
series of memorials that went back to “Eulogy For Rudy 

“Jelly Roll”. I have found nothing in Mingus’s work, with the 
sustained, consistently creative and well-developed set. 

I 9 6 0 SAW the arrival of Eric Dolphy; by the year-end 
Mingus was back to a minimal, piano-less quartet, and yet 
another recording deal. The quartet was essentially an impro¬ 
vising group. On "Folk Forms No 1” or the “Original Fables 
Of Faubus” there is a degree of ensemble coherence and a 

ble playing clearly crafted by Mingus, it’s a soloists’ paradise. 

Coltrane and Cecil Taylor had broken the mould open, into a 
world that unquestionably Mingus had envisaged, yet one 

doubt it had increased his marketability, yet its insistence on 
the primacy of the soloist denied his composer’s instinct. 
“Vassarlean” (Candid I960), with a larger ensemble, looks 
almost longingly - and quite specifically - to “Sombre 
Intrusion” (Debut 1954), whilst on the Mingus Mingus Mingus 
Mingus Mingus album (Impulse 1963) all seven tracks reprise 
material previously presented in either 1957 or 1959- It seems 
almost as though Mingus here began to paint in oils what he’d 
previously sketched with a surer hand on the back of an 
envelope. The techniques had developed, sure, but ransacking 
your own back catalogue can also be a sign of failure of 


My own view is that the danger had gone out of it. Trying 
to break down convention by absorbing contemporary f^hion 
and testing-to-destruction was Mingus’s forte: now that con¬ 
temporary styles seemed not to have any boundaries there were 

chainsaw and scalpel. Increasingly, there was nothing left: but 

The piano solo album from this time (Impulse 1963) 
equally clearly seems to signal a retreat. The number of 

called it a day in 1956 adds up to a sizeable total. None of 
them stayed long (till Jaki Byard arrived in 1963) and one can 







draw the conclusion that none of them satisfied Mingus — with 
the possibile exception of Hampton Hawes, who made a 
lustrous trio set with Mingus and Richmond (Jubilee 1957). 

than any of them . . . until he unveils a late classic, “Orange 
Was The Color Of Her Dress, Then Silk Blues". Here 
technique doesn't matter; you almost sit beside him as the 
thing takes shape. 



1964 saw Doiphy back in the band again, for a European 
tour, where they seemed to be recorded in every town they 
dropped into. Ironic in view of the dearth of Mingus ‘live’ 
recordings up to this point (only Cafe Bohemia [Debut 1955} 
and the Nonagon Gallery [United Artists 1959]). When 
Mingus returned, Doiphy stayed on in Europe, ending his 

terey Jazz Festival in September (Jazz Workshop 1964) seemed 
to mark the end of Mingus the composer and intellectual, and 
introduce Mingus the jazz act. The lights might be on, but 
was anybody at home any more? 


and varied, frequently one-off, record deals is that a lot of 
companies have a bit of Mingus, though none have a lot. His 
refusal to go away has meant that most of his output has been 
kept in catalogue, though often not on the original labels 


Chronologically, then: the4Star, Fentone and Debut (1952) 
tracks are all caught up on a Swingtime LP (ST 1010) along 

Mingus, you ne^ed to hear. 

“Mingus Fingers” came out last on an Affinity LP under 
Lionel Hampton’s name: In The Bag! (AFS 1017). The Period 

original title Abstractions (Affinity AFF 135). The Savoy sides 
have also survived intact, on SJL 1113, still in the shops and 
still required listening. 

Around this time some things which were clearly originated 
by Mingus came out under Thad Jones’s name on Debut. 
“Sombre Intrusion" is one of these, collected first on Debut 
reissues, then on Prestige. Every track is worth attention. 
The funny thing about "Pithecanthropus Erectus” is that 


quickly after its original release, and now can be found only on 
various Mingus compilations or as a US import on Atlantic SD 


The earlier ‘live’ set, recorded by Debut at the Cafe 

double-album and a complete set, on Prestige 24010. 

The Clown is out on Atlantic in facsimile (SD 1260) and so is 
Blues And Roots from 1959 (SD 1305). So for that matter is the 
later (1961) Oh Yeah (SD 1377 or 90667) but I wouldn’t give 
you tuppence for a copy. 

Well, what would I suggest you get? Absolutely East 
Coasting, last available as an Affinity LP (AFF 86). Also 
Tijuana Moods, now out on Bluebird as New Tijuana Moods as a 
twofer and CD with alternate takes included (PL 85635[2}). 
Scenes In The City was also an Affinity LP (AFF 105) but 
Affinity now have a CD under that title which has half the 

is tacked onto the CD version of the Period LP. 

Mingus Ah Vm, last available on Columbia/CBS as CBS 21071 
though currently out of catalogue as is the other Columbia 
album from this period, Mingus Dynasty, some tracks of which 


The Candids are easy: still occasionally seen in fecsimile 

(MR4/MD3-111: 4LPs or 3CDs from Mosaic Records, 35 
Melrose Place, Stamford, Connecticut CT 06902). It’s got the 

Eric Doiphy at the Antibes Jazz Festival, on AFF 19- 

The Impulse material is being reissued on CD, though I 
haven’t seen the Mingus Plays Piano set in this format yet. It 
would be doubtful if it would justify the expense unless you’re 
a completist anyway. But Black Saint (AS 35 254562-2) 


should be seen as a compulsory purchase. 

The Hampton Hawes trio album was reissued on French 
Vogue as Jazz Legacy 500081; it’s also now reappearing in 

price, of course, but then again few records have rewarded me 
so much over the years; it has to be on the first choice list. 
Mingus At Monterey is out on CD; Prestige 98480. Beware, 


not much cop either. The Mingus/Dolphy European material 
from 1964 seems to be available by the ton. All long tracks, so 
more is maybe better. In that case try the double-album from 
Amsterdam on Ulysse 50506/507. 

And last - a ‘live’ set done at the Nonagon Gallery in New 
York in 1959 with Handy, Ervin, Richard Wyands, Mingus 
and Richmond, came out once on United Artists UAL 4036 
(and as a Japanese issue under the same number). To this day it 
remains submerged in somebody’s vaults, un-reissued. It has 
some truly beautiful music on it and needs to be brought to 
light again. If you see one, buy it. If you see two, get one for 
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call it musique 



“I TRIED, with all my modesty, to make a small 
statement that I don’t want to be stamped on my forehead: 
■Jazz Musician’. I like so many different kinds of music that, 
my record, I want it to be a little bit of that. I said, 'Why 
don’t we call it Music} It’s also an international name. 
Everybody in every language, they say ‘music’ for music, and 
it’s short and fast and it really says what it is — I’m playing 
some music here. I’m not a jazz specialist.” 

Well, you could have fooled me. This is Michel Petrucciani, 
talking with some residual rhythms from his own first 
language, French, but coming across as a very positive¬ 
sounding adopted American peddling his wares. Discussing 
anyone’s new album (on Blue Note, see Wire 74) is often a 
good way into an interview, which in this case turns out to be 
about jazz, not about Michel’s other musical tastes. For, 
despite the emphasis on Latin beats and the discreet use of 
synthesiser. Music is not the sell-out that Michel makes it 
seem, and he is self-aware enough to see through his own 
sales-pitch. 

“On this particular album I wrote a lot of different tunes 
with different ideas in mind, and I called people that I thought 
would be able to play that tune better than other people. So 
Lenny [White] was great for the Brazilian feel and the funk 
feel. And Anthony Jackson . . . Usually the way I write is, I 
have the same machine as yours and I put it on the piano and, 
if there is a phrase or a chord or something that stands out of 
the rest of what I’m doing, I stop the machine. There’s 
something that you get used to hearing after a while, it sounds 
like the beginning of a tune. I think of myself as a melodic 
player; even when I play fast, it’s phrases that you could really 












hear every note. I don’t like to blabber {imitates baby talk and 
random finger movements) because playing like that is playing 
technically, and I like to feel what I play. I think every note.” 

Michel’s ready grin signals his recognition that 
he's just committed another interview cliche, but then he 

about the use of synth, first on the April 1989 album and now 
in his touring quartet? 

“The idea came because I wanted to play in a big-band 
format. And I thought of synthesiser to recreate that big-band 
environment, in terms of just, er, hugging the piano. But you 
have two keyboard players, one is the leader and the other one 
just comps, and it’s a difficult situation in terms of ego and 
relationships, you know.” 

Petrucciani was clearly happy with Adam Holzman, who 
had introduced himself some three years ago to show his 
transcriptions of Michel’s recorded solos, and recently left 
Miles Davis to tour with Michel. Was the careful mixing of 
recording levels hard to reproduce on tour? 

"The level, in terms of the hugging, is exactly like that on 
stage also, it’s not too overpowering. Because it’s very 
dangerous, the acoustic piano has its own limits. If you play 
too loud, you drown the sound of the acoustic piano. You 
sound like Marcel Marceau,” and Michel mimes the famous 
mime-artist playing silent keyboard. 


Petrucciani’s own study of recorded solos 
(Oscar Peterson and Erroll Garner) began at a young age, 
during his ten years of European classical music, which he 
finally gave up for a variety of reasons. “My teacher was very 
proud of me. What happened was that she used to show me 
around, and it got to be too much for me. I said, she’s using 
me and I don’t feel comfortable, and that’s the reason my mom 


But there was already jazz-influenced music in the family, 
for Michel’s father played guitar and led a family band. “My 

guitar, one on bass.” So Michel was good and ready when 
Clark Terry came through France to work with local musi- 


“They were looking for a piano player, and the guy said 
Well, I think the best piano player in town — and it was a 
small town - is Michel. And Clark said, OK, well, call him 
up. So they called me up, and they said — but one thing we 
forgot to tell you, Michel is 11 years old! We played together 
and it was great, I got drunk the first time that night with 
Clark Terry. After playing, of course.” 

It took two more Americans to put Michel firmly on the 
international stage. Former Lennie Tristano drummer Tox 
Drohar spent time in the mid-1970s with the Petruccianis' 
family band and then returned to California, repeatedly 
inviting Michel to visit. 

“When I turned 18 I said to my parents. I’d like to go to the 
United States, and Tox was living at Charles Lloyd’s house. I 


didn’t even know who Charles Lloyd was. In fact Charles 
didn’t even want me at his house, it was like, guests start to 
smell like fish after three days. One day he said, what do you 
do? So I said, I try to play piano. Well, why don’t you play 
something? I played, and he left. I looked around and said, Oh 
man, I must have bored him to death. And he went down to 
the cave to get his saxophone and he came out playing, and we 
played all night. He said, OK, I really want to go back out on 
the scene, but I want you to be in the band.” 

Of course he did and he was, which led to two albums for 
American labels but recorded in Europe. So too was the 
remarkable Montreux 1986 set, released as Potver Of Three 
(Blue Note), in which the by-then regular duo of Petrucciani 
and guitarist Jim Hall was joined by Wayne Shorter. 

“We rehearsed a day, just to get Wayne into what we were 
doing. There’s a tune called ‘Bimini’, that’s Jim’s tune and it’s 
kind of a calypso thing. And Wayne looked at the music he 
was rehearsing and then he said. Well, when the drummer and 
the bass player will come, it’ll be easier for me because I’ll hear 
where “one” is. And Jim and myself looked at Wayne and we 
said, Wayne, ain’t gonna be a bass player or a drummer! He 
said. Oh. OK. 

“It’s important to be working with people you idolise, 
because I did idolise Wayne, I did idolise Jim Hall. I idolised 
Roy Haynes [the drummer on Michel Plays Petrucciani] and all 
of a sudden you’re with him. It’s like when I was with Freddie 
Hubbard five years ago, it was Joe Henderson, Billy Hart, 
Buster Williams and Freddie Hubbard. To be on the stage, I 
was pinching myself every day.” It was also deeply significant 
for Michel to do duo work with Hall and to be aware of Hall’s 
duos with Bill Evans, another idol. “I used to tell him. Call 
me Bill, and he said, Nah, you’re not like Bill Evans. You 
don’t sound like Bill Evans. There was only one Bill Evans.” 

If you talk of direct influence, Michel prefers to name Wes 
Montgomery. “I think if you listen to my phrasing and you 
put a guitar sound on it, you’ll hear a lot of Wes.” Certainly a 
highly melodic player, but then so is Keith Jarrett. “I love his 
music, but I feel that Keith is like a very, er, sugary cake. If I 
eat too much of it, it’s gonna make me throw up.” And as for 
hornmen, “One person I think of when I play, especially 
ballads, is Miles. He stops playing but the note keeps moving 
forward. That’s one of the reasons why I hit the keys very hard, 
and let it ring. I always think of chat old trumpet style, like 
Louis Armstrong.” 

Recalling chat one of Armstrong’s first triumphs was over 
his vastly under-privileged background, it seems to me chat 
Michel’s triumph over physical deformity has bestowed on him 
an equally sunny disposition. To crown everything, he expects 
during May to become a father. He isn’t sounding a sour note, 
but one of realism, when he says, "I don’t want my child to 
become a musician. Either you’re very famous and it’s OK, 
otherwise it’s a very difficult job. Always playing for a small 
crowd and very little money. There is no middle state. But it’s 
difficult also to tell people not to do that because, when you 
have the passion, you have the passion. ” • 
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Plus: Kathiyn Tickell, Roiy McLeod, Marta Sebestyen, 
Hayden's Great Organ Mass, Black Umfolosi, Felix Schmidt — 


tdepbone: 081317 8887, Credit Cards 081 855 5900. 
Festival Box Office, 151 Fowls Street, London SE18 6jL 
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jazz festival 

MILES DAVIS 
BRANFORD MARSALIS 
BB KING 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 
GEORGE RUSSELL 
MAYNARD FERGUSON 
KRONOS QUARTET 
LEE KONITZ 
WILLEM BREUKER 



For full progr 

Glasgow International Jazz Festival 
46 Royal Exd}ange Square, Glasgow GI JAR 
or call: 041-226 3262 
to put your name on our free mailing list 
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This six-day course offers a great opportunity for 
ail musicians - beginners to advanced, front line 
or rhythm section players - to develop their jazz 
skills under expert guidance. 
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NEWCASTLE 
JAZZ FESTIVAL 
1990 

May 26th - June 3rd 






























tenth almeida international festival 
of contemporary music 
and performance 


1 3 June - 14 July 

Have you asked us for a 
Festival brochure yet? 

Ring us on 071 2261577 


and order yours now 

JOHN CAGE - KURT WEILL 
MUSIC FOR WORDS 
IANNIS XENAKIS 
ARVO part 
HENRYKGORECKI 
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Jez Nelson 


JACKSON SLOAN with 
ROBIN JONES & JEAN 
TOUSSAINT 
PLUS THE BUKKY LEO 


Jazz Poet Galliano (Talking 
Loud) 

DJ's Paul Bradshaw 
(Straight no Chaser) 
Jazz FM-s Chris Philips a 
Giles Peterson 
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history is bunk. 

And if you don’t know ahout Bunk Johnson, then’s only one hope for 
you. Invest in a few hack issues o/Wire, the jazz magazine. You 
may not find out a lot ahout Bunk, hut there’s a lot of other stuff 

All issues are £2.00 each including UK postage (except double issues, 
which are £2.70 each). Overseas:please remit £2.40per copy (£3.20 
for doubles), or £3.40 (£3.90 doubles) for airmail delivery. 

Send to: Wire Back Issues Dept. Units G&H, 115 Cleveland 

Street, London WIP SPN. still available; 
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brand new copy of Carla Bley’s Escalator Over 
The Hill. The corners were a little frayed, as a 
result of sitting on the shelves so long, but it 
was otherwise untouched and was reduced to 
the remarkable price of $5. Needless to say I 
purchased it and, having played it through, 
found it absorbing and enjoyable, if at times a 

hearing the record, when it was released in the 
early 70s and seemed completely incompre- 


TAXING POLLS 




















JAZZ CAPE 

FOUNDING MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 


The new Jazz Cafe will have a capacity of approximately 500 and will feature top inter¬ 
national artists as well as providing first class bar and restaurant facilities throughout 


We are inviting applications for founding membership which will entitle members to 
UNLIMITED FREE ADMISSION to the new premises with effect from the opening night 
(projected September 1990) and to the existing Jazz Cafe premises on Newington Green 
WITH EFFECT FROM NOW. 


The different categories of membership are as follows: 


*100.00 buys VANGUARD MEMBERSHIP 

Free admission for the member and one guest for one year. Thereafter club membership will always be available to Vanguard Members at a 
reduoed membership fee of *16.00 annually (normally *85.00). 

★ FOUNDER MEMBERS 

*600.00 buys FOUNDER MEMBERSHIP. 

Free admission for 5 years for the member and up to throe guests. Thereafter olub membership will always be available to Founder Members 
at a reduced membership fee of *10.00. 

★ FRIENDS OF THE JAZZ CAFE 
*1,000.00 creates a ffiendship for life! 

Friends will be entitled to free admission for life for themselves and up to 5 guests. 

On their birthdays friends wlR be entitled to free admission for 10 guests. 

★ COMPANY MEMBERSHIP 

For *1,500 per annum a company table will always be available at 84 hours notice for up to 10 guests. 

W All categories of members receive regular mailings on Jazz Cafe activities. 

★ On receipt of the membership fee members will receive a Jazz Cafe T-shirt and a copy of the famous recording “Mellow Mayhem. Live at the 
Jazz Cafe” featuring Andy Sheppard/Ed Jones/Phil Bent etc. 

★ Membership will take effect on the opening night of thenew Jazz Cafe pngeoted for September 1990. 

★ Membership will take effect NOW at Jazz Cafe Newington Green (company tables require 7 days notice due to the limited capacity at this site). 

★ CLUB MEMBERSHIP 

Ordinary cluh membership will be available from 1 September 1990 for a cost of *85.00. Club Members will be entitled to reductions in 
admission charges, normally *5.00 Sunday-Thursday and *S.OO Friday and Saturday. Cluh Memhers will be entitled to *8.00 off weekday 
admission and *5.00 off weekend admission. Club Membership will automatically apply to both Jazz Cafe premises from September. 
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JAZZ VENUE 


015594956 

★ VANGUARD MEMBERS 


APPLICATION FORM 

I wish to apply for the following category of membership: 

VANGUARD MEMBERSHIP *100.00 

FOUNDER MEMBERSHIP £600.00 

FRIEND OF THE JC *1,000.00 

COMPANY MEMBERSHIP *1,600.00 

Tick the appropriate category. 

I enclose a membership fee of *- 

Make cheques payable to Jazz Cafe Membership and send to The Membership Secretary, Jazz Cafe 


ADDRESS. 


(If you prefer to avoid defacing this elegant magazine, please include the above information in a letter,) 












Purdey’s Elixir Vitae 
More rhythm, less blues 


Congratulations to WIRE 
on your 75th issue! 

And, to mark the occasion, 
the next 75 new subscribers 
to WIRE will receive six free 
bottles of Purdey’s elixir 
vitae. 
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elixir vitce 













